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MORALS AND THE NOVEL! 
BERNARD BERGONZI 


ANTE, in the fifth canto of the Inferno, wandering among 
1D) the souls of those damned for incontinence, meets the 

lovers, Paolo and Francesca. He is told that they fell from 
chastity after reading a book, the story of Lancelot. ‘Several times 
that reading urged our eyes to meet, and changed the colour of 
our faces; aa one moment alone it was that overcame us... .’ 

Galeotto fu il libro, e chi lo scrisse; 
uel giorno pit: non vi leggemmo avante. 

‘The book, “a he who wrote it was a Galeotto; that day we read 
in it no farther.’ And as the commentators tell us, for ‘Galeotto’ 
we may read ‘pandar’. Here we have what is, I think, a locus 
classicus for the problem under discussion: the meeting-place of 
behaviour and literature and morals; and an occasion for appre- 
hension for both the moralist and the writer, though for very 
different reasons. 

In discussing the particular question of ‘Morals and the Novel’, 
rather than the relations between morality and literature in general, 
the problem becomes both more defined and more acute. If we 
are talking about poetry,? or painting or music, it is possible to 
argue that the artist’s basic concern is with his medium, with 
words or paint or sounds, and that his aim is to make an aesthetic 
structure in which the relation of parts to the whole will be 
consonant and harmonious. This kind of ‘formalist’ aesthetic will 
be familiar to readers of Maritain’s Art and Scholasticism, where the 
author asserts the virtual independence of art and morals by 
claiming that the former is ‘a virtue of the practical intellect in 
the field of making’ while morals—or ‘prudence’—is a ‘virtue of 
the practical intellect in the field of action’. And something rather 
like this Neo-Thomist ‘formalism’ lies behind the criticism of 
poetry that has been written—often very brilliantly—in recent 
years by the “New Critics’ in America, by writers like Cleanth 
Brooks for instance. There, too, we see an insistence on the poem 
as an object, as an arrangement of resolved stresses and tensions 
in the verbal medium. 

1 A paper read at a Literary Weekend at Spode House, Hawkesyard Priory, nbiy 200. 


2 That is to say, lyrical poetry: narrative or dramatic poems clearly present 
problems to the novel, 
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But if we consider the novel, we have to admit that this 
seductively neat approach is scarcely adequate. For the substance 
of the novel is not words or any material medium: it is human 
nature and human life itself. Maritain has admitted as much in 
one of the long notes to his book,? where he has written of the 
novel, “The object it has to create is human life itself; it has to 
mould, scrutinize and govern humanity’, though Maritain himself 
has not made any great attempt to deal with the subject. We 
cannot hope to protect the novel from the suspicious attentions of 
the moralist merely by labelling it as a product of the practical 
intellect in the field of making, not of action, and so not his 
concern. The novelist and the moralist have, in fact, precisely the 
same subject: human behaviour. There can be no theoretical by- 
passing of their encounter. 

If we are to prepare properly for the debate between them, we 
must first insist that fa novelist has a certain status. If we are 
content to call him an ‘entertainer’ and hope he will thereby 
escape attention, then we are letting his case go by default. Art 
—all art—must, of course, give pleasure, but bis is by no means 
the same as saying that its business is merely entertainment. In 
the present paper, I mean by ‘the novel’ works of a certain agreed 
literary merit. What the great, or at least the good, novel does is 
surely to enlarge our knowledge of —- and so of our- 
selves. And since self-knowledge is one of the beginnings of true 
wisdom the moralist should have no initial quarrel with the 
novelist. The very natural human desire to know and participate 
in the experience of others is in itself good, comparable with the 
intellectual desire for rational knowledge. It can, of course, be 
corrupted, but then so can our intellectual appetites; and no one, 
so far as I know, has made the possibility of error an argument 
against speculative thinking as such. Particular cases may well 
require special decisions, both in philosophy and art, and I — 
to get on to the discussion of specific examples before long. Whilst 
still speaking in general terms, however, I should like to refer to a 
valuable essay by Allen Tate, “The Man of Letters in the Modern 
World’s, in which the present réle of literature is discussed in 
moving and urgent terms. As Tate remarks, in the world we live 
in, ‘communication’, which is something abstract and purely 


3 Art and Scholasticism (1930), p. 171. 
4 The Man of Letters in the Modern World. New York, 1955, pp. 11-22. 
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conceptual, has largely replaced ‘communion’ in the relations 
between men. ‘Communion’ involves the whole personality, 
intellect, will and emotions: “We use communication; we 
participate in communion’, Tate writes. Today, with the decline 
of the social functions of religion, and the decay of so many other 
traditional bonds, imaginative literature—and particularly the 
novel—is one of the few ways in which we can still achieve a 
sense of the underlying community of human experience. Tate, 
who is a Catholic, does not, of course, think that literature can 
be a substitute for religion. Literature, in the last resort, is not 
essential to salvation. But I think we may content ourselves with 
the modest claim that it is useful. 

Nevertheless, the moralists have usually shown an attitude to 
imaginative literature—and especially fiction—which is at best 
suspicious and at worst positively hostile. Here, for instance, is 
the only specific reference to the novel that I could find in a 
standard manual of moral theology: 

*, ». much novel reading is dangerous for the young, as it fills 

their minds with thoughts on sex, and they fall victims to 

a not uncommon habit of thinking that sex is the only subject 

that matters, that sex pervades everything, and that it is the 

reoccupation of nearly half the race.’ 

I should like, very tentatively, to suggest that perhaps a trained 
response to good fiction might be my some value in helping to 
discipline the unruly imaginations of the young, though I don’t 
want to argue the point here. It was inevitable, with the present 
subject, that sex would have to be dealt with sooner or later. 
The moralists, of course, are suspicious of the novel precisel 

because it seems to deal so much with sex. The fear of the sin 
of Paolo and Francesca is, very properly, always with them. 
Looked at from the point of view of morals, the issue appears 
in black and white. Sexual pleasure was given by God to man as 
an incitement to and a reward for procreation, safeguarded by 
marriage, and any kind of indulgence in it outside marriage is 
absolutely forbidden. Similarly, anything likely to arouse such 
improper pleasure is also forbidden. Why, it is sometimes asked, 
must the novelist be so concerned with sex? Or, more generally, 
with the relations, often illicit, between men and women? Are 
there not other subjects, harmless or even edifying, he can write 


$ Henry Davis, s.j. Moral and Pastoral Theology (1949) Ul, 227. 
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about? There is a precise answer to these questions, fortunately. 
The novelist, unlike the poet, cannot spend his life writing 
descriptions of landscapes or natural objects. His subject is human 
behaviour; and since fiction is an art, the finished work of art 
—the novel—must include the resolved stresses and tensions 
which, as the formalists correctly tell us, are characteristic of the 
aesthetic object. But they will be stresses and tensions in human 
life itself, as recreated by the novelist. And it doesn’t take much 
thought to show that very many of such tensions are caused by 
sexual conflicts. These conflicts, and their resolution, are as much 
traditionally the novelist’s—and indeed the dramatist’s—province 
as descriptions of roses or the moon are the lyric poet's. There 
are other subjects, certainly. Struggles between men for power 
and position have an almost equal interest: one need only mention, 
for instance, the main plot of Barchester Towers, or, as a recent 
example, C. P. Snow’s The Masters. But undoubtedly the kind of 
conflicts and dramatic situations that we can loosely include under 
the general heading of ‘sex’ have always formed a major interest 
of the novelist. What varies enormously is his manner of treating 
them: one thinks of Richardson and Jane Austen and Henry 
James and D. H. Lawrence. 

To return once more to the Paolo and Francesca situation. 
What danger is there of us, as readers of novels in the modern 
world, falling into the same plight? To what extent are the 
moralists justified in their suspicions of the novel and its sexual 
preoccupations? As soon as we set out to examine this question, 
even before attempting an answer, the issue appears much less in 
black and white than before—as is so often the case with large 
questions. What Dante does not tell us is whether Paolo and 
Francesca were practised readers of French romances: if they had 
been, it might have made a difference to their fate. Having quoted 
from one clerical authority, I should now like to quote from 
another, from The Nature of Art by Fr Arthur Little, s.j., which is 
the best work on aesthetics by a Catholic author that I know. After 
discussing at some length a possible criterion of morality in art, 
Fr Little observes that this criterion 

‘js intended for an ideal audience. That is to say, it determines 


6 It seems to me, incidentally, that the whole question of the effect of reading on the 
imagination and on our actions, which the moralists have traditionally treated in a 
very cut-and-dried fashion, might profitably be re-examined in the light of our present 

knowledge of affective psychology. 
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the conditions under which a work of art is likely to do moral 
harm even to an audience of sufficient aesthetic culture to 
appreciate the work as art. An aesthetically uncultured man, 
even of the strictest morality, when studying a work that 
neutralizes by artistic power the immortality it treats, would 
most likely be tempted by it though he would repudiate the 
temptation. A man of artistic refinement, however unscrupu- 
lous, would not even be tempted.”7 

This is just and important. It explains the state of affairs that 
most of us have pot = experienced at some time or another, of 
hearing our non-literary friends or relations complaining that 
some novel, which we have found more or less unexception- 
able, is scandalously immoral. There is no need for self-con- 

ratulation, of course, in the degree of sophistication that we may 
ce acquired in several years’ habitual experience of literature. 
But it does underline the fact that almost any book demands its 
right audience. Quite apart from novels, certain estimable and 
necessary publications, such as medical text-books, may do harm 
if they fall into the hands of the young or inexperienced. But it is 
hardly practicable for the authors to see whose hands their books 
may or may not fall into. And isn’t this true, even, of certain 
passages in Scripture? 

The parallel with the novel is not quite exact, I admit; for the 
novel has always had more readers than the medical text-book. 
It was certainly a problem which worried the Victorians a great 
deal, partly because of their habit of reading books aloud to the 
assembled family, and I shall be returning to them. But para- 
doxically the issue is easier for the twentieth-century reader, 
simply because of that disastrous split in our culture that began 
in the final years of the nineteenth century and which has been 
recently documented in Richard Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy. 
Nowadays, any work of literary merit is likely to be addressed to 
a minority audience which will already have the degree of experi- 
ence and cultivation necessary to read it as it should be read. If we 
turn to so-called mass culture, we see a very different state of 
affairs. There the exploitation of sex for profit—in the sacred 
name of ‘entertainment’—is deliberately aimed at the widest 
possible audience. 

If is often asked if such and such scenes or descriptions in a 


7 The Nature of Art (1946) p. 251. 
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novel, which some readers find objectionable, are really necessary? 
This question can only be answered by making a close critical 
examination of the whole work, and by asking ourselves the 

uestion in another way—would the novel be much impaired if 
pi scenes were left out? If we think of Lawrence, for example, 
and novels like The Rainbow or Women in Love, which are devoted 
to an exhaustive—and exhausting—examination of human love 
in all its aspects, spiritual and psychological as well as carnal, the 
specifically sexual passages are seen parts of a much larger 
whole. Even in that great comic novel Ulysess, which was banned 
as obscene for many years, the sexual details of the lives of 
Leopold and Molly Bloom are necessary, since Joyce’s total 
portrayal of the pathos of their lives would be manifestly in- 
complete without them. They are, in fact, demanded by the 
inclusiveness of his technique. Joyce is showing us in Ulysses 
that human beings can be amiable in their weakness, and in 
nothing is human weakness more laughably apparent than in the 
failure of our sexual aspirations—as Chaucer or Rabelais realized 
long ago. Apart from which, a good deal of the sexuality in 
Ulysses is represented as sordid and even repulsive, and I think 
we can agree that it is better to portray what is sordid as sordid 
rather than as speciously attractive. 

On the other hand, a widely acclaimed recent novel, Room 
at the Top, seems to me to contain passages of sexual description 
which are peculiarly gratuitous. At the very least, they appear 
out of key with the rest of the book, as if the author had no 
serious artistic purpose in including them, but was merely 
indulging himself There can, in fact, be no short answer to the 
question whether certain passages in a book are ‘necessary’ or 
‘justified’, particularly since most of those who ask it have already 
made up heit minds that they are not necessary. One can only 
find out by applying the methods of literary criticism, by atten- 
tively reading the whole book and comparing it with one’s 
experience of other literature; and even then not everyone might 
agree with one’s answer. Literary criticism, for better or for worse, 
is not an exact science. Nevertheless, it should by now be clear 
that where novels are concerned the questions of artistic and 
moral excellence—though they may be logically distinguished— 
are in practice inseparable. If the purpose of the novelist is the 
truthful portrayal of human behaviour in a recognizable context, 
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then he is writing about a creature with a supernatural destiny, 
and a whole world of values will inevitably be involved. It is 
inconceivable that a novel could be artistically a great success 
whilst totally reversing these values and treating the good as 
bad and the bad as good. 

However, the position is complicated, since man has both a 
carnal and a spiritual nature, and many novelists in this post- 
Christian world are only aware of the former. Much of the fascina- 
tion of Ernest Hemingway’s fiction, it seems to me, comes from 
the spectacle of human beings reduced almost to their animal 
components, where the only detectable values are masculine 
valour and sexual assertiveness. Though in Hemingway’s early 
‘novels, one should add, there were curious hints and intimations 
of man’s spiritual potentialities. The following exchange from 
Fiesta, for example, has always stuck in my memory. Brett 
Ashley has decided to leave the young bullfighter rather than 
ruin his life; she says to the narrator, Jake (a lapsed Catholic): 

*“You know it makes one feel rather good deciding not to be 

a bitch.” 

“Ves,” 

“Tt’s sort of what we have instead of God.” 

“Some people have God”, I said. “Quite a lot.” 

“He never worked very well with me.” ’ 

Quite often we may become aware of novels which are morally 
unsatisfactory, not because of any offensive scenes or passages, 
but simply because the author is presenting us a lesser good as a 
greater. Thus, human love is good, but chastity is a greater good, 
and a novel in which the author clearly wants us to approve of the 
efforts of two lovers to escape from the restraints of chastity is 
unsatisfactory to that extent, though it will still be a better work 
than one in which, say, the admired quality is merely lust. Again, 
it seems reasonable to assume that a novel holding up to admira- 
tion positive vices such as theft or murder cannot escape being 
immoral. But we must be careful not to over-simplify. A good 
novel might still quite well be written about a vicious character, 
provided vices were presented as vices and not as objects for 
admiration, and the essential nobility of man was somehow 
obliquely indicated in the very depths of degradation to which 
the character had sunk. 

Henry James is a great novelist whose work sometimes poses 
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some interesting moral issues. The Ambassadors, for instance, for 
all its brilliance, seems to me in some ways a vulgar and rather 
unpleasant book, since it suggests that adultery may be ‘right’ and 
even admirable if it is pres. on in an exquisitely civilized milieu 
in Paris with the ineffably gracious and charming Madame de 
Vionnet. Here James is erecting a system of purely ‘aesthetic’ 
values in place of traditional moral ones. One may compare hi 

earlier novel, The Portrait of a Lady, where the heroine, Isabel 
Archer, is trapped into a wretched and unhappy marriage but 
nevertheless remains loyal to her husband, despite the entreaties 
of her faithful lover, Caspar Goodwood. As Mr G. H. Bantock 
has pointed out in an excellent article,’ to which I am indebted, 
Madame Merle, the ‘villainess’ of The Portrait of a Lady, would be 
by no means out of place in the admired Parisian scene of The 
Ambassadors. James, of course, was not a Christian, and in many 
respects he was a representative of that peculiarly modern kind 
of sensibility that believes in nothing, not even in belief. With 
such an attitude, moral and aesthetic values are apt to become 
easily confused. With this in mind, it is interesting to turn to 


Jane Austen’s rather strange novel, Mansfield Park, in which, as 


Lionel Trilling has shown,® we are meant to sympathize with the 
ailing and dull little heroine, Fanny Price, against the Crawfords, 
who exemplify the purely aesthetic virtues of energy and gaiety 
and high spirits, but are nevertheless morally on the side of 
darkness. As Trilling remarks, Fanny is a Christian heroine, and 
Mansfield Park (which is by no means without its faults as a novel) 
offers an unusually complete illustration of traditional moral values 
in action. James himself reproduced the essential situation of 
Mansfield Park in another early novel, The Europeans. 

So far I have been talking about morals in the simplest and 
most easily understood sense of the word. We have been thinking 
about those actions which form the subject matter of the science 
of moral theology, and which may or may not infringe the natural 
law and help or hinder our pee 10 But to consider an pe 
only in its moral as may involve a fairly s degree o 
concrete and imaginative entities, not abstractions or moral 
8 ‘Morals and Civilization in Henry James’: Cambridge Journal, December 1953. 

9 The Opposing Self (1955), pp. 206-230. 


10 Fr Herbert McCabe, 0.P., has suggested that this is a very inadequate view of the 
nature of moral theology. 
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concepts. For a novelist, what society habitually thinks or feels 


about an action may mean more than its ultimate significance 
in terms of natural or divine law. And here we are moving away 
from ‘morals’, considered in isolation, towards the point where 
they meet with manners, and where both may be signified by that 
untranslatable word, moeurs.!! The tendency of morals to become 
moeurs may often set us problems as Catholics. Thus, inevitably 
we will share very many—perhaps most—of the assumptions 
of our non-Catholic friends about what is or is not socially 
——— particularly if we have the same background and 
professional or social interests. And in most cases these will be 
morally neutral questions. Nevertheless, there are questions which 
those around us may treat simply as matters of custom or usage, 
but which for us have an acute moral significance: divorce, for 
instance, or birth control. We all know the kind of social em- 
barrassment that may occur when these issues are raised. And the 
novelist, or at least the good novelist, is extremely sensitive to 
moeurs and the innumerable assumptions that govern our attitudes 
to conduct. The point has been very well discussed, with particular 
reference to the American novel, by Lionel Trilling in another 
essay, ‘Manners, Morals, and the Novel’.12 There Trilling writes: 
“What I understand by manners, then, is a culture’s hum and 
buzz of implication. I mean the whole evanescent context 
in which its explicit statements are made. It is that part of a 
culture which is made up of half-uttered or unuttered or 
unutterable expressions of value. They are hinted at by small 
actions, sometimes by the arts of dress or decoration, some- 
times by tone, gesture, emphasis, or rhythm, sometimes by 
the words that are used with a special frequency or a special 
meaning. They are the things that for good or bad draw the 
people of a culture together and that separate them from 
the people of another pe They make the part of a culture 
which is not art, or religion, or morals, or politics, and yet it 
relates to all these highly formulated departments of culture. 
It is modified by them; it modifies them; it is generated by 
them; it generates them. In this part of culture assumption rules, 
which is often so much stronger than reason.’ 


11 Though moeurs may themselves have a spiritual dimension: the relation between 
courtesy and charity is a profound one. 
12 The Liberal Imagination (1950), pp. 205-222. 
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As I have suggested, it is in the field of what Trilling calls 
‘manners’, in this all-embracing sense, that we may feel, some- 
times, most at variance with the assumptions of a society that is 
partly Protestant and partly post-Christian. 

I should like to enlarge a fee le on the subject of divorce, since 
here we have both a moral issue and a social fact—though, of 
course, it has only quite recently become accepted as a social fact. 
In Dickens’s Hard Times, published in 1854, the honest workman, 
Stephen Blackpool, has married badly at an early age. His wife 
has turned out a drunkard and a waster, and he wants to be rid 
of her so that he can marry the tender and kind-hearted working 
woman, Rachel, to whom he is devoted. He consults his un- 
sympathetic employer, Mr Bounderby, about his problem. 

ai ha’ coom to ask yo, sir, how I am to be ridded o’ this 
woman.” Ste og infused a yet deeper gravity into the mixed 
expression of his attentive face. Mrs Sparsit uttered a gentle 
ejaculation, as having received a moral shock. 

“What do you mean?” said Bounderby, getting up to lean 
his back against the chimney-piece. “What are you talking 
about? You took her for better for worse.’ 

“I mun’ be ridden o’ her. I cannot bear’t nommore. I ha’ 
lived under ’t so long, for that I ha’ had’n the pity and com- 
forting words o’ th’ best lass living or dead. Haply, but for her, 
I should ha’ gone hottering mad. 

“He wishes to be free, to marry the female of whom he 
speaks, I fear, sir”, observed Mrs Sparsit in an undertone, and 
much dejected by the immorality of the people. 

“I do. The lady says what’s right. I do. I were a coming to 

t. I ha’ read i’ th’ papers that great fok (fair faw ‘em a’! I 
wishes *em no hurt!) are not bonded together for better for 
worst so fast, but that they can be set free fro’ their misfortnet 
marriages, an’ marry ower agen. When they dunnot agree, 
for that their tempers is ill-sorted, they has rooms o’ one kind 
an’ another in their houses, above a bit, and they can live 
asunders. We fok ha’ only one room, and we can’t. When 
that won’t do, they ha’ gowd an’ other cash, an’ they can 
say “This for yo" an’ that for me’, an’ they can go their separate 
ways. We can’t. Spite o’ all that, they can be set free for smaller 

wrongs than mine. So, I mun be ridden o’ this woman, and I 

want t’ know how?” 
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“No how”, returned Mr Bounderby.’ 
After some further exchanges between Stephen and Bounderby, 
Dickens continues: 

*“Now, I tell you what!” said Mr Bounderby, putting his 

hands in his pockets. “There is such a law.” 

Stephen, subsiding into his quiet manner, and never wander- 
ing in his attention, gave a nod. 

“But it’s not for you at all. It costs money. It costs a mint 
of money.” 

“How much might that be?” Stephen calmly asked. 

“Why, you'd have to go to Doctors’ Commons with a suit, 
and you'd have to go to a court of Common Law with a suit, 
and you'd have to go the House of Lords with a suit, and you’d 
have to get an Act of Parliament to enable you to marry again, 
and it would cost you (if it was a case of very plain sailing), 
I suppose from a thousand to fifteen hundred pound”, said Mr 
Bounderby. “Perhaps twice the money.” 

“There’s no other law?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Why then, sir”, said Stephen, turning white, and motioning 
with that right hand of his, as if he gave everything to the 
four winds, “tis a muddle. ’Tis just a muddle a’ toogether, an’ 
the sooner I am dead, the better.” ’ 

Now if my reading of this scene is correct, it doesn’t contain any 
very discernible plea in favour of divorce as such. Our sympath 
is directed at the pathetic figure who has got himself in on 
a ‘muddle’, and our easy resentment is aroused at the rich who 
manage to get out of their entanglements. But we are still within 
the fairly safe confines of Dickens’s sentimental radicalism, which, 
as many critics have observed, rarely moved far in advance of what 
public opinion was prepared to tolerate. His extremely cautious 
attitude, elsewhere in Hard Times, to trade unions and other 
questions affecting labour is a sufficient illustration. 

It is revealing to move from Hard Times to a novel published 
rather more than forty years later, Thomas Hardy’s Jude the 
Obscure. By then, of course, divorce was easier in law and much 
closer to being socially acceptable. In that book, both Jude and his 
cousin Sue, with whom he is in love, make unsuitable marriages, 
and finally manage to extricate themselves by divorce. But by the 
time they are legally free to marry, Sue is beginning to have 
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doubts about the rightness of the whole thing, and at the end of 
the book she ‘gets religion’, to put it crudely, and insists on 
returning to her husband, even though she finds him utterly 
repugnant. Sue, Hardy clearly wants us to see, ruins both her 
lit and Jude’s by her fidelity to the ideal of marriage as indis- 
soluble. In adopting such a position Hardy was, if anything, 
somewhat ahead of public opinion in the eighteen-nineties, 
which may partly account for the extremely hostile reception 
the book received. Nowadays, divorce is a universally accepted 
fact, and we as Catholics have to accept it as a fact about our 
society, no matter how we may deplore it on moral grounds. The 
following passage from the first page of Aldous Huxley’s Point 
Counter Point (itself published thirty years ago) is illuminating: 

‘She had left her husband to live with Walter Bidlake; and 

Carling, who had Christian scruples, was feebly a sadist and 

wanted to take his revenge, refused to divorce her.’ 

In an age like the present, where divorce is looked on as the 
natural solution to marital difficulties, the novelist is robbed of 
much of the drama inherent in an unhappy marriage, and we 
even find him inventing obstacles by arbitrarily giving one of the 
partners in such a marriage “Christian scruples’, as here. 

Quite apart from the purely moral aspects, social conventions 
in the field of moeurs are of the utmost importance to the novelist. 
If adultery had been as common and as easily condoned in 
Normandy in the eighteen-fifties as it appears to be in Holly- 
wood today, how could Flaubert ever have given us Madame 
Bovary? 

Perhaps I should make clear at this point that changes in moeurs, 
even of quite a radical kind, need not necessarily mean changes in 
morals. Thus, one of the conventions of our society is a supposed 
‘greater outspokenness about sex’. Certainly this is true compared 
with any thing the Victorians officially permitted themselves. And 
as I have suggested, in many novels published today there seems 
no genuine reason for such outspokenness, except perhaps a desire 
for notoriety. But this outspokenness may be also aaa in a 
serious and proper fashion. A few weeks ago I was present at 
some conferences on Marriage, organized by the Newman 
Society at Oxford, where doctors or priests discussed with under- 
graduate audiences—sometimes of both sexes—marital questions 


of a quite intimate kind: the results of this frankness seemed to 
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me very salutary, though no doubt two or three generations ago 
the clerical authorities might have considered such proceedings 
either extremely imprudent or downright immoral, and perhaps 
a similar attitude would prevail to. this day in countries like Italy 
or Spain. 

Though the moral law is itself unchanging, the accepted 
interpretation of it can vary enormously from one culture to 
another, as well as from one age to another. In the eighteen-sixties 
a reviewer of Tom Brown at Oxford remonstrated with the author 
for making his hero carry a girl who had broken her ankle: ‘If this 
be muscular Christianity, the less we have of it the better.’ It 
was quite common for Victorian daughters to be forbidden to 
read the third volume of The Mill on the Floss, or any of Jane Eyre, 
until marriage or middle-age, whichever came first. This extra- 
ordinary and indefensible reticence still exerts an influence, if only 
because of the reaction it provokes. Our rather self-conscious 
modern ‘sexual frankness’ is still in some ways a reaction against 
the awful shadow of Victorian repression. In fact, the Victorians 
showed themselves curiously preoccupied with sex even in their 
attempts totally to exclude it: the other side of the picture is the 
notorious extent of their pornography. The trouble with the 
Victorian attitude is that it is basically unbalanced, and does not 
spring from a properly integrated view of human nature. If we 
are too much on the watch for sexual offences, we may forget 
that there are greater sins—those against charity, for example. 
Dickens, doubtless, had this in mind in his portrayal of Mr 
Podsnap in Our Mutual Friend. Thackeray, who received his share 
of attacks for moral divagations, complained: 

“Since the writer of Tom Jones was buried, no writer of fiction 

among us has been permitted to depict to his utmost power 

a 

And this mention of Fielding reminds us that a healthier and 
better balanced account of human behaviour can be given in a 
novel without totally losing moral orientation. Tom Jones is 
a most imperfect hero, but we are aware that his sexual and other 
lapses are at least partly compensated for by other positive 
qualities—just as they might be in a real man. H. G. Wells once 
remarked that ‘Tom Jones is a powerful and effective appeal for a 


13 Kathleen Tillotson, Novels of the Eighteen-Forties (1954), pp. 56-57. 
14 Ibid., p. 71. 
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charitable, and even indulgent, attitude towards loose-living 
men’.!5 Possibly it is too indulgent, I don’t know. But at least 
Fielding was able to forgive Tom Jones for his transgressions, just 
as Dante would surely have liked to forgive Paolo and Francesca 
for theirs, were they not already damned and in hell. 
Having travelled from morals to manners, I have returned, by 
a somewhat devious route, to my starting point. My conclusion, 
such as it is, will be severely practical: it is one I have been hinting 
at throughout this paper. Our awareness of the moral quality of 
a book will emerge in the course of a responsible dial reading, 
and will complete the literary judgment. The question pene 
can’t be decided by making a cursory examination of a random 
sample—except in the case of works that don’t deserve the name 
of literature anyway. And perhaps I ought to add that no amount 
of mere unassimilated morality can guarantee the literary merit 
of a novel. 
Having opened this paper with one familiar quotation, I hope 
I may be pardoned for closing it with some others, almost equally 
familiar. They are from Newman’s Idea of a University. 
‘. . . from the nature of the case, if Literature is to be made 
a study of human nature, you cannot have a Christian Literature. 
It is a contradiction in terms to attempt a sinless Literature of 
sinful man. You may gather together something very great and 
high, something higher than any Literature ever was; and when 
you have done so, you will find that it is not Literature at all. 
You will have simply left the delineation of man, as such, and 
have substituted for it, as far as you have any thing to sub- 
stitute, that of man, as he is or might be, under certain special 
advantages. Give up the study of man, as such, if so it must be; 
but say you do so. 

‘Not till the whole human race is made new will its literature 
be pure and true. Possible of course it is in idea, for nature, 
inspired by heavenly grace, to exhibit itself on a large scale, in 
an originality of thought or action, even far beyond what the 
world’s literature has recorded or exemplified; but, if you 
would in fact have a literature of saints, first of all have a nation 
of them.’!¢ 


5 Henry James and H. G. Wells (Ed. Edel and Ray, 1958), p. 144. 
16 The Idea of a University (New York, 1947), pp. 203-204. 
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GIDE AND THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS! 
Louis ALLEN 


OST of you will have seen, several years ago, André 
Labarthe’s film entitled La Vie commence demain, a film 


which speculated in quite a fascinating way on the future 
of the human race by seeing it through the eyes of certain great 
Frenchmen. A perhaps excessively ingenuous young man, played 
by Jean-Pierre Aumont, puts questions to them, and their answers 
and what they are doing when he visits them reveal the way the 
world is supposed to 4 developing. The biological future is 
represented o some rather grisly experiments with a young calf 
in a rubber bath, carried out by Jean Rostand; the architectural 
future by Le Corbusier and his city of the sun; the future of the 
fine arts by Picasso sketching or making one of his plates complete 
with basso-rilievo knife, fork and sausages. One of these plates 
sent as a present via the ingenuous young man is the introduction 
to the next personage, who is demonstrating one of the possi- 
bilities of human speech in the future by handling a tape-recorder. 
To show the virtues of the instrument, its owner—this is, of 
course, André Gide—switches it on, and we hear his voice coming 
from it. And as it speaks, and develops a brief theme—what theme 
it is, matters very littl—Gide’s face broadens with pleasure, with 
enormous satisfaction. 

This is the image which inevitably presents itself to my mind 
whenever I think of Gide, and not just Gide as a person but Gide 
as an artist: the individual listening to himself and being immensely 
gratified by what he hears. The individual spinning off another 
self from his original self, and then holding converse with it, 
holding views, perhaps, opposed to those of the original, and yet 
being at one and the same time part and parcel of that original. 
Like the M. Teste of Paul Valéry, Gide is the peronification of 
the symbolist narcissus, seeing himself, seeing the self that sees, 
and so ad infinitum: ‘je suis étant, et me voyant; me voyant me 
voir, et ainsi de suite’. But with Gide the figure of Narcissus is 
not a mere literary decoration. He is Narcissus, in love with his 
own image; and even when he puts his finger into the pool and 


1 A paper read at a Literary Weekend at Spode House, Hawksyard Priory, in July, 
1958. 
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breaks the surface, he is in love with whatever form his person 
becomes. 

Some of the results of this are evident at once in his art. It 
presumably requires a temperament of this kind to publish one’s 
detailed and intimate diary in the course of one’s aiaien-—es at 
least it did a lifetime ago, even if one reserved the key for an 
almost posthumous publication. There is also the further implica- 
tion that the novelist as Narcissus will be a weaker artist than the 
pure observer of others, and Gide was aware of this, of the danger 
of art as a simple prolongation of the self: in the Journal des Faux- 
Monnayeurs he quotes from Thibaudet: ‘Il est rare qu’un auteur 
qui s’expose dans un roman, fasse de lui un individu ressemblant, 
je veux dire vivant. . . . Le romancier authentique crée ses 
personnages avec les directions infinies de sa vie possible; le 
romancier factice les crée avec la ligne unique de sa vie réelle. 
Le génie du roman fait vivre le possible; il ne fait pas revivre le 
réel.’ Gide’s purpose as an artist seems to be to make his own 
personal reality live again; it is this, rather than a multiplicity of 
possible other lives which interests him. Not only art, but morality 
is involved here too. Gide—though no doubt little read at the 
moment—is among the foremost moralists of modern French 
literature, and it is interesting to see how this complacent dwelling 
on the varieties of the self affects his moral outlook and his art, 
if not simultaneously, at least in close relation one with the other. 

The most conspicuous thing about Gide as a moralist is his 
hostility to Christian morality. Brought up against a rigidly strict 
Protestant background, his soul fought for in the pages of all the 
best reviews and by some of the ablest Catholic writers of this 
century, Gide dickered with Christianity, or rather the remnants 
of it, for many years before making a final break just after the 
first world war. There had been many preliminary breaks, of 
which the most important was the trip to North Africa late in 
1893, which revealed to him a sensuality that had been previous! 
fairly well concealed. From this revelation springs the book 
Les Nourritures terrestres, a paean of praise for a country that 
broke a disease in him—he was supposed to be suffering from 
tuberculosis before he left France—and which also gave him a 
new morality. New, that is, to himself; for in fact it is a very old- 
fashioned one, and has a later literary counterpart in the early 
work of Albert Camus: the glorification of the immediacy of the 
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senses, the banishment of ideas, the total surrender of the person to 
the demands of the body—‘Il ne me suffit pas de lire’, writes Gide, 
“que les sables des plages sont doux; je veux que mes pieds nus le 
sentent. . . . Toute connaissance que n’a pas précédé une sensation 
m’est inutile. . . . J’ai porté hardiment ma main sur chaque chose 
et me suis cru des droits sur chaque objet de mes désirs.’ 

Les Nourritures terrestres is like this for much of its length—a 
prolonged lyrical effusion on Gide’s discovery of his own body. 
But then the self-seeing self takes a hand. He looks at this lyrical 
self, and builds up a fiction around it, recounts not simply a 
sequence of enthusiasms, but a series of events in which these 
have occurred to the hero of a novel. This is the origin of 
L’Immoraliste. The central figure of this novel is a young man 
called Michel, brought up in a bookish atmosphere, a scholar 
who has lived by the intellect alone and been almost completely 
unaware of his senses. He marries his cousin—as Gide himself did 
—but without at the time having any love for her. His father had 
expressed on his deathbed a wish that they should marry, and 
Michel assumed it was imperative to carry out this deathbed 

romise. They spend their honeymoon in Africa, where Michel 
= a haemoptysis and is nursed back to life by Marceline. He had 
thought little about the value of life before. Now he grasps it 
with both hands and, physically renewed, wishes to taste the life 
of the senses he had previously ignored. This manifests itself in 
various ways: in homosexual approaches to Arab children, and 
later in the book to a Sicilian coachman; in a course of university 
lectures designed to attack the overcivilization of Roman culture 
and to gosify the barbarity of the Goths; and in the taking over 
of some property in Normandy which he not only begins to run 
himself but, attracted by the animal self-sufficiency of the peasants 
on his land, joins with them on secret poaching expeditions in his 
own woods. The theoretical side of this liberation from past 
constraints is provided by Ménalque, a rather feeble parody of 
Oscar Wilde, who hints that the domestic stability which Michel 
is achieving, on the surface at any rate, by settling down in France, 
will ruin him. Restless, Michel takes the opportunity provided by 
the sickness of his wife to leave the Normandy farm and travel 
again. Her sickness develops like his own. It is tuberculosis, and 
to cure it he takes her first to Switzerland, from there to Italy and, 
compelled by the memory of his own cure, back to North Africa 
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where she dies, in rather too dramatic circumstances. Michel, 
who had been sitting in her bedroom with her, is tempted away 
by the desire to wander round the streets of the Arab town, meets 
a youth he had been attracted by on his previous visit, and goes 
with him to what is, in effect, a brothel; it is on his return from 
this that he finds his wife covered in her own blood. The contrast 
is too neatly contrived, almost novelette-ish. 

Is anything changed in the hedonism of Les Nourritures terrestres 
by its reappearance in the form of a fiction? Gide, by a rather 
clumsy introductory device, has Michel recount the story of his 
marriage and his search for a different sort of happiness in the 
form of a confession to friends: ‘je dois me prouver 4 moi-méme’, 
he says to them, “que je n’ai pas outrepassé mon droit’. And he 
refers to his liberation after his wife’s death, and his responsibility 
for that death, as a kind of ‘crime’. This is, I think, the sum of the 
difference between Les Nourritures terrestres and L’Immoraliste: in 
the latter book, a concern for the other person is at least felt 
occasionally, even though it is to all intents and purposes rejected. 
Towards the end of the former book he had written: ‘AutruI— 
importance de sa vie: lui pi The importance of the life of 
anyone other than oneself is not very evident yet; but in 
L’Immoraliste, as Michel and his wife are on the deck of the ship 
which takes them to Tunis, he watches her and realizes for the 
first time her separateness from him, her value in herself: ‘Ainsi 
donc, celle 4 qui j’attachais ma vie avait sa vie propre et réelle! 
L’importance de cette pensée m’éveilla plusieurs fois cette nuit; 
plusieurs fois je me dressai sur ma couchette pour voir, sur l’autre 
couchette plus bas, Marceline, ma femme, dormir.’ It is this kind 
of consideration which prevents one making too facile an identi- 
fication of Gide with his chief characters. Michel represents 
really a retreat from the Gide of Les Nourritures, for whom in any 
case the statement that pleasure was a synonym for happiness 
and even for being itself, represented a fixation of an attitude 
which in real life he had already passed beyond. This is why he 
affirms in his preface to a re-issue of Les Nourritures: ‘J’écrivais 
ce livre au moment ou, par le mariage, je venais de fixer ma vie; 
ou jaliénais volontairement une liberté que mon livre, oeuvre 
d’art, revendiquait d’autant plus. Et j’étais en l’écrivant, il va 
sans dire, parfaitement sincére; mais sincére également dans le 
démenti de mon coeur.’ By a positive action he had channelled 
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off his real life into a path quite different from that prescribed, 
apparently, by the books he had written; and even the extremism 
of the second book is attenuated by the fact that it is written in 
the form of a confession, finishes in a request for enlightenment, 

and considers not simply the existence of the other person, of 
Autrui, as just an additional flavour in one’s own world, but as a 
being independent of oneself, and to whom one bears a relation- 
ship of justice. 

L’Immoraliste does not of course take us much beyond the 
momentary awareness of this fact. For most of the book Michel 
does use Marceline as an object rather than as a person. The change 
which overcomes his own life is so tremendous in its impact upon 
him that there is little room for her, and when he seeks a new life 
of the senses it will be apart from her and not with her. She is 
sacrificed for him in order that he may regain his perfect liberty, 
even though at the end of the book he is not quite certain how to 
use it. And although the Gide who writes may not be the Gide 
who is reflected, at that moment, in the writing, his last piece of 
autobiography (Et nunc manet in te) shows that the feeling of 
doubt over the abuse of another’s rights with which Michel 
finishes his confession, is paralleled by that of Gide before his 
wife: ‘Je garde ce remords’, he writes, ‘d’avoir faussé sa destinée’ 
—because his own inclinations forced them into a marriage which 
held no hope of real union or of maternity for her. 

The reverse of the medallion is shown to us in La Porte étroite. 
L’Immoraliste has a hedonist as its hero. Alissa, the heroine of 
La Porte étroite, is on the other hand a model of self-sacrifice. 
Beloved by Jéréme, whom her younger sister Juliette also loves, 
she renounces him to make way for Juliette. Juliette herself, not 
to be outdone in sacrifice, marries someone she does not like, in 
order that the way may be clear for her elder sister. Jéréme and 
Alissa are separated for some time by his military service, and 
although a correspondence keeps them in touch, there is a curious 
restraint about their meeting on his return. Finally Alissa confesses 
to him that she loves him still, but at a distance. His presence 
makes her silent and awkward. In a letter explaining this to 
him after he leaves, she says, in words almost exactly like those 
used by Gide’s wife to him and which he transposed as Alissa’s: 

‘Je suis rentrée, désespérée, t’écrire . . . que je ne voulais plus 
técrire .. . une lettre d’adieu . . . parce qu’enfin je sentais trop 
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que notre correspondance tout entiére n’était qu’un grand 

mirage, que chacun de nous n’écrivait, hélas! qu’a soi-méme 

et que. . . . Jérdme! Jéréme! ah! que nous restions toujours 
éloignés ! 

‘Oh! je ne t’aime pas moins, mon ami! au contraire je n’ai 
jamais si bien senti, 4 mon trouble méme, 4 ma géne dés que tu 
t’approchais de moi, combien profondément je t’aimais; mais 
désespérément, vois-tu, car, il faut bien me l’avouer: de loin je 
t’aimais davantage. Déja je m’en doutais, hélas! Cette rencontre 
tant souhaitée achéve de m’en instruire, et c’est de quoi, toi 
aussi, mon ami, il importe de te convaincre. Adieu mon frére 
tant aimé; que Dieu te garde et te dirige; de Lui seul on peut 
impunément s’approcher.’ 

A final attempt to see Alissa and take up again the promise of 
marriage brings forth, to Jéréme’s question, “Que peut préférer 
l’Ame au bonheur?’, Alissa’s answer, “La sainteté’. She writes to 
him again that the very adequacy of the happiness they feel 
together is a threat to the other happiness they are born for— 
Hic incipit amor Dei! Sanctity is an obligation, says Alissa, to which 
he also is bound. Marriage would prevent its achievement simply 
because of the happiness marriage would bring. Therefore they 
must never marry. So she makes herself plain, dresses badly, 
gets rid of the piano they played, the books they read together, 
in an attempt to put him out of her mind. After one or two 
meetings in which Jéréme tries to persuade her to forget this 
ideal which transcends their love, she leaves her Normandy 
home and finally dies alone in a nursing-home in Paris, 
bequeathing to Jérdme the diary in which she had recorded both 
her pass:oaate love for him and her struggle to go beyond it. 

It is by this ending that we cannot fail to see that Gide has not 
been writing, as we might at first have thought, a piece of Christian 
morality. All that we are shown ultimately in La Porte étroite is 
the final futility of the sacrifice. The reader is left wondering at 
the pointlessness of Alissa’s renunciation, and asking who is the 
better in the end for the sacrifices that have taken place—not 
Jéréme, not really Juliette whose mariage de convenance is shown 
to be a screen which even after many years cannot conceal her 
love for Jéréme, nor Alissa herself. At first sight the book seems 
like a classical treatment of the Christian theme of sacrifice for 
the love of God—but only on the surface. When we probe 
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beneath that, it is clear that Gide is trying to show us that the love 
of God, as preached by the Christian religion, leads to a warping 
and twisting of the personality. And he implies something more. 
The case of ‘intérét’, of self-interest, is quite clear in the Michel 
of L’Immoraliste. But, Gide would have us believe, it is also clear 
in the case of Alissa, whose pursuit of an ascetic ideal to attain 
to the divine is seen to be simply another form of self-interest. 
However much we renounce, we are still bound to the self we are, 
we still seek its welfare. Alissa, writing to God in her diary ‘et 
si mon 4me aujourd’hui sanglote de le perdre, n’est-ce pas pour 
que, plus tard, en Vous je le retrouve?’ reveals to us that in spite 
of her saying ‘ce n’est pas la récompense future vers quoi s’efforce 
notre vertu’, the amour-vertu of Alissa has a canker at its heart 
almost as much as that of any purely worldly love. 

‘A puritanical education’, says one of the characters in Les 
Faux-Monnayeurs, “engenders in all who free themselves from 
it the hatred of all that is called virtue.’ Virtue is decried in 
L’Immoraliste, and its motivation sapped in La Porte étroite. Gide, 
finding the exercise of his homosexuality incompatible with the 
— of the Christian religion, is not content with declaring 

is opposition, and remaining a rebel against the established order. 
Instead he tries to substitute his own morality for the one he has 
rejected or bypassed. So in Corydon, his rather naive treatise on 
homosexuality, he endeavours to make out a case, not for the 
tolerance of the homosexual by the exercise of charity, which 
would be salutary and straightforward enough, but to establish 
the homosexual as a superior being to the heterosexual, and as 
corresponding more to the norm of nature, to the ambiguities 
of sex he discovers in the animal world, to the supposed pre- 
valence of homosexuality among men of genius, etc. Nor is he 
content simply to rest there. Again and again he comes back to 
Christian moral concepts, and even when he rejects them, he tries 
nevertheless to use them, to accommodate them to himself. This 
is the purpose of the ‘green notebook’, the diary he kept over a 
number of years during the first world war and which was later 
published in the title, taken from one of its scriptural epigraphs, 
Numquid et tu? ‘Art thou not also a Galilean?’ and “Are you 
also led astray?”—questions which Gide feels addressed, across the 
centuries, to himself. 


The purpose of Numquid et tu? is disarmingly simple. Christi- 
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anity—like Russian communism later in Gide’s life—has lost the 
evangelical note. The Church, by the mere fact of being an 
institution, has falsified Christ’s message. This message we can 
find again for ourselves by going to the scriptures, and he makes 
clear in a preface written in 1926 (ten years after the diary was set 
down) that the result of such a search will make one not a 
Catholic, not a Protestant, but a Christian, simply . . . ‘je ne suis 
pas converti’, he writes of himself, ‘je ne suis ni protestant ni 
catholique, je suis chrétien, tout simplement’. Yet, knowing that 
his Catholic friends Jammes, Du Bos, and Claudel will read the 
booklet, he adds: ‘J’avais eu soin, relisant le cahier d’ou les pages de 
Numquid et tu? furent extraites, de n’en laisser paraitre aucune 
que le catholique le plus orthodoxe ne pit, il me semble, 
approuver’. And indeed, one of the main themes, the presence of 
eternal life here and now, and not as a thing to come, was greeted 
rapturously by Claudel: “Votre grande découverte qui est par- 
faitement exacte, c’est que la vie éternelle n’est pas remise 4 plus 
tard, c’est qu'elle commence dés maintenant, 4 |’instant méme, 

ue le Royaume de Dieu est avec nous, intra nos’. But this was not 
a only theme of Numquid et tu? It was to sweep away from the 
Gospel, from the ‘petit livre tout simple’, all that centuries of 
commentary and interpretation had laid over it, and to separate 
the message of Christ from the harshness of the legislator St 
Paul. 

‘Pour moi, étant autrefois sans loi, je vivais; mais le commande- 
ment vint, le péché reprit vie, et je mourus.’ (Rom. vii. 9.) This 
is the text he chooses first to dwell on. For Grace to come to us, 
the Law must be known to us, and so sin, says Gide: “Cette phrase 
s'illumine et se gonfle malgré S. Paul d’une signification redout- 
able.’ Why redoutable? Because apparently it can be used to justify 
man’s sin and man’s helplessness in the face of sin. This is why, 
he adds, the Epistle to the Romans is so confused; St Paul is trying 
to convey a brand-new truth, that the Law leads to Grace, to 
extricate the tender newly born Christianity from the harshness 
of the semitic law which envelops it. There is here a curious in- 
consistency in Gide’s thought. At the beginning of Numquid et tu? 
he makes it clear that he thinks St Paul is hostile to Jewish teaching, 
that his task is to clear it away in order to clarify the love in 
Christianity. But later he says pretty much the opposite, that the 
love in the New Testament is in the words of Christ alone, and 
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that St Paul is simply a lawyer obscuring his message. And yet 
Gide quotes Christ as saying (John ix, 41) ‘If you were blind, you 
should not have sin; but now you say, we see. Your sin remaineth.’ 
A clear vision, full knowledge—without this there is no sin. But 
Gide knows that intérét can often provide a convenient blindness 
for us. Is this why he is so eager to seek out texts which argue 
for a tolerance of unpopular customs? 

‘Tel croit pouvoir manger de tout; tel autre, qui est faible, 
ne mange que des légumes. Que celui qui mange ne méprise point 
celui qui ne mange pas, et que celui qui ne mange pas ne méprise 
point celui qui mange, car Dieu I’a accueilli.’ (Rom. xiv, 1-3.) 
Gide, Sigil by this show of tolerance in one he considers lacking 
in precisely that quality, adds: “Et pourquoi ne pousser la citation 
plus loin?’, giving the next verse—‘Qui es-tu, toi qui juges un 
serviteur d’autrui? S’il se tient debout ou s'il tombe, cela regarde 
son maitre. Mais il se tiendra debout, car le Seigneur a le pouvoir 
de l’affermir.’ How commanding this passage is, cries Gide, how 
swift and sharp the rebuke to the intolerant! “Ce chapitre XIV de 
l’épitre aux Romains est du reste péremptoire tout entier. On 
lit un peu plus loin ceci: “Je sais et je suis persuadé par le Seigneur 
Jésus que rien n’est impur en soi et qu'une chose n’est impure 
que pour celui qui la croit impure.” ’ St Paul is simply saying, of 
course, that if someone comes to Christianity and is still inclined 
to regard as unclean the foods prohibited by the Mosaic law, he 
is to be humoured, because his past habits of thought have in fact 
made such food unclean for him. 

Yes, the passage is about food, writes Gide, but then why should 
it not have two or three additional meanings, as other texts do? 
‘Il ne s’agit pas ici d’ergoter; la signification de cette parole est 
large et profonde: la restriction ne doit pas étre dictée par la loi, 
mais par |’amour; et saint Paul la formule aussitét aprés: “Mais si, 


ur un aliment, ton frére est attristé, tu ne marches plus selon . 


’amour.”’ This leads abruptly to a sudden switch, totally un- 
expected, on the part of the commentator: ‘ “Ne cause pas, par 
ton aliment, la perte de celui pour qui le Christ est mort.” Ceci 
entre en moi comme un glaive. Quoi, pour un peu de plaisir, 
vais-je nier la mort et la miséricorde du Christ? Pour un aliment 
(he repeats and underlines) ne détruis pas l’oeuvre de Dieu. Le 
royaume de Dieu, ce n’est pas le manger et le boire, mais la 
justice, la paix et la joie, par la Saint-Esprit.’ 


— 
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Gide is of course bound to find a stumbling-block—whatever 
he wishes to permit himself, his conscience, however formed, 
however inherited, however much he may wish to be rid of it, 
speaks against him—‘Heureux celui qui ne se condamne 
lui-méme dans ce qu'il approuve.’ It is the awareness of thi 
which makes him rebel against the scriptures even as he reads. 
Later in the text he remarks that Christ has given us liberty—and 
then the other Gide breaks in: what is the good of this if we cannot 
use it, if we are in fact bound by the law? 

In theory there need be no end to the sequence of pious accept- 
ance, rebellion, shrewd criticism and pathetic logic-chopping, 
which makes up the substance of Numquid et tu? What brings it to 
a stop is something deep within Gide himself when the fact that 
he has been trying to alter Christ’s message to suit his own 
purposes is borne in him, and the realization silences him. ‘Plus 
rien écrit dans ce carnet depuis quinze jours. Abandonné mes 
lectures, et ces pieux exercices que mon coeur, complétement sec 
et distrait, n’approuvait plus. N’y plus voir aussitét que comédie, 
et comédie malhonnéte. . . .” Three weeks later he adds, “Période 
d’indifférence, de sécheresse et d’indignité. . . . Je ne sais plus ni 
crier ni méme écouter Dieu. S’il me parle peut-étre, je n’entends 
pas. Me voici redevenu complétement indifférent 4 sa voix. .. .’ 
Why has this transformation occurred? Part of the reason is no 
doubt Gide’s awareness that he has been mishandling the Gospel. 
But there is another reason. St Paul is continually concealing from 
him the message of Christ: “Ce n’est jamais au Christ, c’est 4 saint 
Paul que je me heurte,—et c’est en lui, jamais en l’Evangile, que 
je retrouve tout ce qui m’avait écarté.’ The secret of the Gospels 
is joy. If we do not experience joy we nullify the passion of Christ, 
and we ignore his sift of himself, if we say we wish to carry his 
cross of suffering, because he has already done that for us once 
and for all:* Joie. Joie. Je sais que le secret de votre Evangile, 
Seigneur, tient tout dans ce mot divin: Joie... . Tout chrétien 
qui ne parvient pas 4 la joie rend la passion du Christ inutile, et 
par cela méme l’aggrave. Vouloir porter la croix du Christ, 
— d’épouser ses souffrances, n’est-ce pas méconnaitre son 

on?’ 

Apart from the last phrase, it would be possible to read a 
perfectly acceptable Christian teaching into this passage. But what 
does it mean for Gide? The meaning of joy for him is not a wide 
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one, nor a very subtle one, as he recognizes himself. It is the joy 
of the flesh, as a short dialogue with God shows us: . 

‘Seigneur! . . . votre main, pour la saisir, je voudrais étre 
moins indigne. Ma fange ainsi la tachera plutét que ne me 
blanchira Sa lumiére. . . . 

‘—Tu sais bien... . 

‘—Pardon, Seigneur! oui, je sais que je mens. Le vrai c’est 
que, cette chair que je hais, je l’aime encore plus que Vous- 
méme. Je meurs de n’en épuiser pas son attrait. Je vous demande 
de m’aider, mais c’est sans renoncement véritable.’ 

The very fact that at this point in Numquid et tu? he can bear to 
use a dialogue shows that the immediacy of the emotion is on the 
retreat. At a distance from it, he can view it; can he make art from 
it? Can he write the ‘comedy’ hinted at, in other terms? ‘Si du 
moins je pouvais raconter ce drame, peindre Satan aprés qu'il 
a pris possession d’un étre, se servant de lui, agissant par lui sur 
autrui. La Symphonie pastorale is his attempt to do this—an idyll 
to begin with, as its title suggests, a tragedy at the end. A charitable 
Protestant clergyman finds a helpless blind girl without friends 
on the death of her aunt in an isolated village of the Jura. He 
brings her home with him, cares for her, performs the most 
menial tasks for her, and slowly trains her in the ways of life and 
goodness in the teeth of the open hostility of his wife and family. 
He falls in love with the girl, Gertrude, without admitting this to 
himself; he tries to find out ways to cure her blindness, only to 
find, when she returns from hospital with her sight, that the 
image of a lover she had constructed in her mind was of his son 

Jacques and not of himself. Revolted by his father’s spiritual 
blindness in not seeing he was falling in love, and by his father’s 
attempts to use the scriptures to cover his own sin and conceal 
it from the girl, the son leaves his father and becomes a Catholic. 
The girl, appalled by what her sight has revealed to her, attempts 
to commit suicide, fails, but dies shortly afterwards. 

The theme of blindness, disappearing from the girl physically 
as it overwhelmes the pastor spiritually, explains in part the use 
of the diary form. As with the diary of Alissa, as with the con- 
fession of Michel, the first person form takes us gradually into an 
acceptance of the motives of the pastor and a dislike of those who 
are hostile to him until, at a point in the narrative which will 

vary with the reader’s subtlety, we realize that the pastor is not 
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what he claims to be at all and is in fact a kind of monster of self- 
deception. The diary form also parallels, of course, the form of 
Numquid et tu? 

Why does this parallel matter? Because in the pastor Gide has 
depicted, not himself, but an aspect, a moment of himself, a 
moment of genuine aspiration followed by one of falsehood, 
seized upon and observed. This is seen quite clearly in the fact 
that the pastor, reading the Bible aloud to Gertrude, omits those 
parts he thinks will distress her or show her that the world is not 
the place of brightness and joy he is trying to make her believe in. 
‘Il me reproche’, he says of his son, “de choisir dans la doctrine 
chrétienne “ce qui me plait”. Mais je ne choisis pas telle ou telle 
parole du Christ. Simplement, entre le Christ et saint Paul, je 
choisis le Christ. Par crainte d’avoir 4 les opposer, lui se refuse de 
dissocier de l’autre, se refuse 4 sentir de 4 |’autre une 
différence d’inspiration, et proteste si je lui dis qu’ici j’écoute un 
homme tandis que 1a j’entends Dieu. . . . Plus i raisonne, plus il 
me persuade de ceci: qu'il n’est point sensible 4 l’accent unique- 
ment divin de la moindre parole du Christ.’ 

Why should there be an opposition between Christ and St 
Paul? Because, says the pastor (and Gide repeats this many years 
later in Les Nouvelles Nourritures), in Christ’s words there are no 
commands, no threats, nothing is forbidden: ‘Je cherche 4 travers 
l’Evangile, je cherche en vain commandement, menace, défense. 
... Tout cela n’est que de saint Paul.’ Here of course the subtlety 
of the text breaks down. The blindness is not only wilful, but in 
such a person as a Protestant pastor it is not plausible. 

More plausible, though too neatly contrived, is the blindness- 
ignorance theme as it is introduced consciously by the pastor: 
‘Le parfait bonheur de Gertrude, qui rayonne de tout son étre, 
vient de ce qu'elle ne connait point le péché.’ It is to preserve 
this perfect happiness that, as a symbol of Gide’s own selectivity 
in Numquid et tu?, he gives her just those scriptures chosen by 
himself: ‘Je me refuse 4 lui donner les épitres de Paul, car si, 
aveugle, elle ne connait point le péché, que sert de l’inquiéter en 
la laissant lire: “Le péché a pris de nouvelles forces par le com- 
mandement” (Rom. vii, 13), et toute la dialectique qui suit, si 
admirable soit-elle?? This gives us a shrewd idea of how Gide 
himself has conceived of the relationship between knowledge of 
the law and sin. There is no question of seeing the law as St 
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Paul intended us to see it, as ‘revealing’ sin and helping us to grace 
by instructing us about sin and its avoidance; Gide takes St Paul 
to mean that Law generates sin, and that innocence depends on 
ignorance. 

The relationship with Numquid et tu? is brought out even more 
clearly by the too blatant irony of the entry for the roth May in 
the pastor’s diary. He records an argument he had had with his 
son, and concludes as follows on the spirit he thinks moves 
Jacques: ‘N’est-ce pas La Rochefoucauld qui disait que l’esprit 
est souvent la dupe du coeur?’ (The very fact that this aphorism 
zives him no pause is an indication of Gide’s desire for too neat a 
contrast, spoiling the acceptability of the narrative at this point.) 
‘Il va sans dire que je n’osai le faire remarquer 4 Jacques aussitét, 
connaissant son humeur et le tenant pour un de ceux que la 
discussion ne fait qu’obstiner dans son sens.’ And he relates how 
he left a note for his son, bearing the very words Gide himself 
had noted down in Numquid et tu? from Romans xiv, 2, ‘Que 
celui qui ne mange pas ne juge pas celui qui mange, car Dieu a 
accueilli ce dernier’, and he goes on as Gide did, ‘J’aurais bien pu 
copier la suite: Je sais et je suis persuadé par le Seigneur Jésus que 
rien n’est impur en soi et qu'une chose n’est impure que pour 
celui qui la croit impure.’ This is completed by a reflection 
to himself which serves to underline his spiritual blindness: 
*, . . mais je n’ai pas osé, craignant que Jacques n’allat supposer, 
en mon esprit, 4 l’égard de Gertrude, quelque interprétation 
injurieuse, qui ne doit méme pas effleurer son esprit.’ The pastor’s 
downfall is accomplished by his ultimate discovery of his own 
self-deception, and with this the realization that his wife has known 
all along what was happening to him when he merely thought 
she had been lacking in charity towards Gertrude, that his son 
had been observing him and knowing him better than he knew 
‘himself, and lastly that Gertrude herself has discovered how his 
attitude towards her had altered. She, symbolically, reads those 
parts of the Bible he had hidden from her, and with the restora- 
tion of her sight comes knowledge of the fullness of the law, and 
knowledge of sin into her life. She quotes a passage (yet again, one 
used by Gide in Numquid et tu?): ‘Pour moi, étant autrefois sans 
loi, je vivais; mais quand le commandement vint, le péché reprit 

vie, et je mourus.’ The pastor is finally left, as he writes himself, 
with his heart ‘more arid than the desert’. Like Gide, the pastor 
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had put to himself the question, ‘Est-ce trahir le Christ, est-ce 
diminuer, profaner l’Evangile que d’y voir surtout une méthode 
pour arriver a la vie bienheureuse?’ The answer is in both cases, 
paradoxically enough, that diminution and profanation of the 
Gospel does seem to take place. 

One must make a reservation here about the net impact of 
La Symphonie pastorale. It ii—and knowing Gide we would expect 
this—ambivalent in its approach to the pastor’s problem. Gide 
wants to show us what fools sincere Christians can be when they 
try to press-gang the scriptures into the service of their own desires, 
conscious or otherwise; but as D. L. Thomas has pointed out in 
his book André Gide, The Ethic of the Artist, ‘the plausibility and 
insidiousness of the case made for instinct, deepen the impression 
that the mainspring of the work is not the idea of the wrongness 
of the pastor’s conduct but its rightness, and that the tragic ending 
is after all a sophistical retreat, a contrived issue from the central 
doctrine of the work, the doctrine that Christ’s essential teaching 
—the doctrine of love unadulterated by moral prohibitions— 
justifies any aberration from right feeling.’ That is putting the 
case perhaps too strongly. But the way the film was made from 
this book suggests that to make out a case for the pastor is not very 
difficult, pe that unless we see him first through his own eyes by 
the use of the diary form and secondly as a reflection of the use of 
scriptural texts in Numquid et tu?, the book might seem more 
ambivalent than it really is. 

The tragic ending, too, may represent, like the death of 
Marceline, and that of Alissa, a ‘sophistical retreat’; it may on the 
other hand simply be a rapid way of cutting short the narrative, 
because Gide seems to want to bring his actions to a close once the 
interest-—for him—has been achieved by the elaborating of the 
problem. But one of his motives in writing does seem, as the 
friend in L’Immoraliste says of Michel, to make us acquiesce, to 
make us accomplices of his action, and the wish to prove a moral 
point which this entails does seem occasionally to make him 
oversimplify his structures. So in L’Immoraliste we have the rather 
crude symbolic parallel of the two retraced routes through 
Europe and Africa, the first from sickness to life, the second from 
sickness to death; so also in La Symphonie pastorale the symbol of 
decreasing physical blindness paralleled by increasing spiritual 
blindness. The symbolic armature shows through, because Gide 
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is a moralist first and a novelist second—perhaps the best example 
in recent French literature of Lawrence’s “Art for my sake’. 
La Symphonie pastorale seems to be one of the rare occasions when 
the protean moralist makes a choice (for some of the time at any 
rate). As Charles du Bos points out in that attractive mixture of 
French and English he occasionally uses in his diary: ‘It is always 
the same thing with Gide, what I studied dans mon ancien 
Journal sur Pascal celui du 9 juin 1922, you cannot have it both 
ways; and of course tout Gide est fondé sur le principe not only 
that you can, but almost that your duty is to have it both ways; 
mais dans ce domaine-la la position n’est pas tenable.’ La Sym- 
phonie pastorale is surely an indication that Gide himself was 
aware his position was not tenable, that the attempt adumbrated 
in Numquid et tu? was bound to misfire, and that it was honest, 
. reprehensible, to come down firmly on the other side of the 

ence. 


NOTICE 


This year there will be a certain re-organization and augmen- 
tation of the University of London Extensions Courses of lectures 

iven by Dominican Fathers in London. Two courses will be 
held in the Aquinas Centre, namely, “The Old Testament’ (the 
first part of the course for the Diploma in Biblical and Religious 
Studies) by Sebastian Bullough, 0.P., and ‘Reason and the 
Nature of God’, by Thomas Gilby, 0.P.; and a third series on 
‘Philosophy and the Human Soul’ will be given by Thomas 
Gilby, o.p., in the Livingstone Hall, Broadway, S.W.1. For 
further details of these, readers are referred to the Aquinas Centre 
advertisement in this number of BLACKFRIARS, or invited to 
write to the Father Warden, o.p., Aquinas Centre, St Dominic’s 
Priory, London, N.W.5. 
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HOLY WAR IN ISLAM AND CHRISTENDOM 
NorMAN DANIEL 


RECENT book about the Islamic law of war and peace 
Ave comparisons with Christian law which have 
interesting implications.! In this comparative field the 
plough has so far scratched only the surface. Among the more 
obvious questions provoked is this: does Christian law derive in 
this matter from Islamic law, or is the character of holy war 
always in all religions necessarily similar? Certainly such a book 
as this reminds us that the similarities between the Christian 
Crusade and the Islamic holy war—jihad—are more apparent 
than the differences. It also reminds us that certain general 
principles must be relevant to the question in any religion. One 
particular conclusion to which it seems to lead us is that any just 
war is a holy war. A war is either wrong, or a Crusade; the cause 
that is proportionate to the evils of war must be a great one 
indeed and one that claims our whole devotion. I am not, of 
course, concerned with the question whether there can be a just 
war at the present day; I only point out some alternatives. 
War—struggle, aggression—is a condition of life, whether 
spiritual or material. Some people have been so unreasonable as 
to jibe at the combative character of pacifists. It is obvious enough 
that it is not war, but certain kinds of physical war, that all 
Christians abhor and some renounce. The holy war against evil 
angels, the struggle to live righteously, are as really warfare as 
the war of bombs. Islamic doctrine is relevant here. For Muslims 
the essence of the spiritual life is the struggle between belief and 
unbelief; Professor Khadduri stresses the Muslim use of the term 
jihad, which is the war against unbelief, in a much wider context 
than that of physical warfare. He quotes, for example, ibn Hazm, 
Averroes and Buhuti for the analysis of jihad in which the jihad 
of the sword takes the last place; first comes the jihad of the heart, 
which is the combat with the Devil, then that of the tongue and 
that of the hands, ‘mainly fulfilled in supporting the right and 
correcting the wrong’. With such authorities cited, we cannot 
take it for granted that this is an ‘enlightened’ or ‘modernist’ 


1 War and Peace in the Law of Islam. By Majid Khadduri. (The Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1955. London, Oxford University Press, 45s. in the United Kingdom.) 
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view only. The parallel here is not only between this doctrine 
and the Christian teaching of ‘spiritual combat’; it extends to 
the colloquial usage of “Crusade” in the sense of a public good 
work: there is the Crusade of Rescue, for example, and among 
Protestants there is the Crusader movement; there is even an 
‘Empire Crusader’ (in chains) on the front page of the Daily 
Express. The point is clear enough. However debased the term 
may sometimes be, a wide usage which applies it to struggles 
other than those against the alien infidel is not necessarily a 
debasement. 

Professor Khadduri quotes ibn Khaldun, the first social 
philosopher of war, as Dadegeihing four kinds of warfare— 
tribal war, primitive feuds and raids, jihad against unbelievers, 
and wars against rebels and dissenters; and as condemning the 
first two, approving the last two as just (‘adl). The fourth, like 
the third, was jihad. Christian parallels are very close indeed. The 
Islamic condemnation of war that is not holy, ie., between 
believers and for no adequate reason, is close to that Christian 
effort, from the time of the truce of God to modern days, to 
moderate and to stop wars between Christian nations.? Professor 
Khadduri distinguishes forms of jihad, according to Muslim jurists, 
against both believers and unbelievers. The enemy may be the 
polytheists (these were the enemy chiefly envisaged by the 
Qur’an and by the Prophet); or apostates; or baghat—‘dissenters’ 
—in effect, heretics or schismatics who reject the warnings of 
the imam, when, as head at once of religion and of the State, he 
requires them to conform to orthodoxy; or even deserters or 
highwaymen (who may be considered either as baghat or as 
ordinary criminals); or, finally, the ‘People of the Book’ 
Christians, Jews and also Zoroastrians. These enemies are very 
similar to those that Christian law and practice envisage: pagans, 
apostates, heretics, schismatics and (Muslim) infidels. Crusade, 
according to Humbert of Romans, combined the two swords 
borne by the Church, that against heretics and that against rebels, 
since Islam destroyed the soul like the former, and the body like 
the latter.* Soon, wars against rebels and heretics were themselves 
kinds of Crusade; once the notion was accepted at all in the 
medieval West, its meaning began rapidly to extend to any war 


2 Cf. J. Eppstein, Catholic Tradition and the Law of Nations, London, 1935. 
3 Tractatus de praedicatione S. Crucis and Opusculum Tripartitum. (No modern editions.) 
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inst an apparent enemy of the Church. Crusade against the 
Muslim infidel was supplemented by Crusade against the Albigen- 
sian heretic, and, very quickly, by Crusade against politicians, 
such as the Emperor Frederick II or Peter III of Aragon, who 
opposed papal policies. In the definition of Crusade, the parallel 
of Christian with Islamic experience is very close indeed. 

The total conception of dar al-Islam, the land (‘abode’) of Islam, 
contrasted with dar al-harb, the land of war, is parallel to the 
concept of Christendom as a social and political entity, but there 
were differences. The jihad was not wholly aggressive; in the 
ribat it had its defensive aspect. Christendom, however, regarded 
the Crusade as essentially defensive, the recovery of long lost 
property. These attitudes are similar but not the same. There is 
no real Christian parallel to the dar al-harb, the abode of war, 
considered in itself Even armed Crusaders would point out that 
in contrast to Islam the religion of Christ is peaceable. At their 
worst, we recall, they had massacred men and women in what 
they believed to be the Temple of the Lord till the blood flowed 
as high as their horses’ knees; yet it was a commonplace among 
them to contrast the preaching of the apostles with the armed 
force which the Prophet and the early caliphs employed. This 
was not the hypocrisy it sometimes seems; but Christians often 
forgot that Islam constantly sought the peaceful conversion or 
submission of unbelievers, and spread by preaching as well as by 
force; and that they themselves, outside their wars with Islam, 
prosecuted the conversion of unbelievers, as the existence of the 
Teutonic Knights shows, by a process almost indistinguishable 
from the classical jihad. 

In detail, the law of jihad resembles that of the bellum justum 
often, but not always. Islamic law defines closely who may wage 
jihad: he must be a believer, mature, sane, male, able-bodied, 
economically independent; must have parental permission, must 
have a good intention, must obey certain rules of waging war. 
Except for the last two there is no very obvious parallel in the 
Christian law of war; the list suggests rather the requirements of 
a priesthood than those of an army. Resemblances are more 
remarkable. St Thomas’s three conditions of a just war, due 
authority, just cause, good intention,® are all present in the law 


4 Cf. D. Hay, Europe, the Emergence of an Idea, Edinburgh, 1957 
Summa Theol. I-lIl, 40. 
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of jihad; the third, as we have just seen, above; the second, by 
hypothesis; and the first, because jihad must be declared by the 
imam or his delegated agent. Humbert of Romans, with a limited, 
but within its limits an often accurate, knowledge of Islam, links 
some Christian opinions about war generally with the particular 
situation of Crusade. Crusade is bellum justissimum, the just war 
par excellence: it attacks, not the innocent, but a ‘nation’ summa 
culpabilis; it defends no mere material right, but the cause of 
faith itself; it is fought, not just by due authority, but by the 
divine authority itself. These three justifications beg each a major 
question. Can there be no innocents among infidels or among an 
unjust enemy? Does it follow that what suits the defence of 
material right suits that of faith? Is not all authority, so far as just, 
divine? These faults in Humbert’s argument seem to betray sources 
in Islamic doctrine, where, however, similar propositions are 
consistent with basic beliefs. Jihad attacks an entire ‘nation’ 
because it is concerned with the spread of belief, and not with 
guilt or innocence; it is concerned solely with the promotion of 
faith, and not at all with that of material right; the sole authori 

is that of the imam, at once secular and divine. It looks very muc 
as though Humbert was adapting Christian theory to a reflection 
of the Eeontis of jihad. 

There are other points of resemblance. The Islamic theology of 
acts prohibited in jihad partly anticipates Vitoria’s theology of the 
modus debitus.6 Another case is that of the principle of double 
effect; thus, causing the death of believers, normally a serious 
offence, is permitted when it is a secondary result of jihad 
hostilities. Again, the prohibition of the export of war material 
to unbelievers is very like the series of decrees of Popes and 
Councils which forbade trade with Islam in dispendium Terrae 
Sanctae.? 

The treatment of prisoners by Islam has been traditionally the 
subject of Christian criticism. Islamic law permitted, although it 
discouraged, the execution of prisoners (who must, by hypothesis, 
be ne who had already been given the chance to submit 
without fighting); or they might be ransomed, or exchanged, or 
enslaved. Medieval Christian practice also allowed all of these, 
although public opinion disapproved of the execution of prisoners 


6 Relectiones Theologicae (de jure belli). 
7 Cf. W. Heyd, Histoire du Commerce du Levant, Leipzig, 1885. 
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who were not rebels or infidels, which, however, is what all 
prisoners taken in jihad were, by definition. Muslim practice was 
sometimes generous; we still admire the magnanimity of Salah 
ad-Din in remitting the ransoms of poor prisoners. What 
medieval Christianity most strongly objected to in Islamic 
practice was the enslavement of prisoners, particularly in the case 
of women, because this involved the possibility of concubinage. 
There certainly seems to have been a great loss of faith among 
Christian slaves, as opposed to dhimmis (tolerated minorities), 
although we need not take too literally Ricoldo’s repeated asser- 
tion that enslaved nuns were made to become the mothers of the 
most fanatical enemies of the Christian Church.® Christians had 
sometimes reason, indeed, to welcome the presence of their co- 
religionists in the households of Muslim rulers. There is nothing 
parallel to concubinage, of course, in the law governing the 
Christian treatment of Muslim prisoners, although these were 
sometimes enslaved. Whether there was illegal concubinage in 
practice is not a thing now possible to demonstrate. The two 
religions reacted siailinie to the imprisonment of their own 
people; the ransoming of captives was an important duty for 
Muslims, as it was an important work of mercy for Christians. 

When we come to consider the law of peace, it is interesting 
to compare the treatment of Muslims living in Christian territory 
with that of Christians within Islam. Professor Khadduri’s 
chapter on the status of the dhimmis is a useful one. (The dhimmis 
are the Scriptuaries, ‘People of the Book’, who expressly accept 
the status of ‘second-class citizens’ within dar al-Islam.) In some 
ways their position was superior to that of Muslims in Christen- 
dom, which was not guaranteed by an ancient, universal and divine 
law. The dhimmis were entitled to protection by the Islamic state, 
but paid a special tax and did not have the same rights as Muslims 
(for example, cases involving Christians were taken before 
Muslim, never before Christian courts, and Christians were not 
accepted as witnesses against Muslims). In matters of religion and 
personal status they had self-government. The position of Muslims 
in Christendom seems to have approximated to this position, 
except that they were not given recognition as a whole com- 
munity. Details of disabilities are similar: church bells might not 
be rung loudly in Islamic territory, and Christian Councils 
8 Epistolae V de commentatoriae de perditione Acconis. 
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forbade the call to prayer as offensive to Christian ears. With 
considerable flexibility, Islamic law also protected the musta’ min, 
the foreigner, a European and Christian merchant, for example, 
temporarily resident; without this protection he would, as harbi, 
not dhimmi, have been the object of jihad. In Christendom the 
parallel case was a matter for the prince to regulate, although 
medieval Councils showed an increasing interest in breaking off 
all friendly intercourse. Ultimately it was Christendom that 
proved itself the less tolerant. At an early stage Islamic com- 
munities in Italy and Spain were compelled to listen to Christian 
missionaries. On the whole, despite some resettlement for 
— reasons, these communities do not seem at first to have 

en broken up by their Christian conquerors, as Muslims 
immediately broke up any non-Muslim community that resisted 
jihad. This toleration did not last, and in fact no Muslim com- 
munities have survived in Europe (outside the late Ottoman 
Empire), while the Eastern Christians, the former dhimmis, 
flourish to this day within Islam. On both sides the basic require- 
ment was that the tolerated minority should show respect for the 
accepted religion. The Christian movement to seek martyrdom 
by reviling Muhammad publicly in Islamic countries never 
received the formal endorsement of the Church and came to 
nothing. 

How far can we say that Christian ideas derive, directly or 
indirectly, from Islamic ideas which they resemble? The influence 
cannot have been the other way, because the law of jihad is much 
earlier than Christian canons of holy war. It is at least equally 
probable, and in some cases more probable, that the similarity 
sprang from a growing similarity of experience. In the thirteenth 
century of our era, for example, the social and historical experience 
of Christendom and that of Islam were sufficiently alike for it to 
be natural that the laws of the two should approximate more 
than before or since. In contrast, modern developments in Islamic 
law often arise from divergent experience; the legal opinion that 
a country where Islamic law has some recognition remains dar 
al-Islam, even though it be under harbi rule, came out of the special 
circumstances of British India. Yet, though details differ, the 
secularization of law in Islamic countries results from the same 
pressures as have had comparable results throughout the world. 
The present is nowhere an age of canon law. 
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There is one case where we must particularly suspect direct 
Islamic influence on Christian attitudes. Christians have often 
thought the promise of Paradise to Muslims who die fighting in 
jihad to be typical of Islam, and of the worst in Islam. Yet it is 
striking how nearly medieval Christian practice shared this notion. 
There was often a jihadistic attitude among active Crusaders, 
particularly in less theological circles. Readers of Joinville will 
remember the Bishop of Soissons who, wishing rather to be with 
God than return to his native land, spurred against the infidel 
enemy and, as he intended, was killed. An even more familiar 
source, the Song of Roland, refers in one line to those who die 
in battle against Islam as martyrs.® Sir Steven Runciman has 
drawn attention to ninth-century pontificates, where, however, 
the jihad-like phrases of the Popes fall short of any clear definition 
of martyrdom in battle.!° Their language expresses confidence that 
those who die fighting for the faith will receive an eternal reward, 
but this is seen as the natural result to expect from any death that 
occurs during the actual execution of some good work. This is 
distinct from martyrdom. Urban, in the versions of his Crusade 
sermon, clearly had no doctrine of martyrdom in min@ when he 
set the Crusades in motion. Yet even when doctrine is carefully 
defined on both sides, the difference is not great. On the Christian 
side, to say that battle in holy war is a good work and a means of 
grace (while still requiring the normal means of grace, confession, 
communion, which in the case of true martyrdom would be 
superfluous, however desirable), is not very far from the Islamic 
attitude that death in battle earns Heaven, subject to a number of 
conditions, relating to behaviour, and including good intention. If, 
moreover, we object that ordinary soldiers must often have failed 
to observe pure doctrine, that equally will apply to both sides. 

Professor Khadduri is not interested in problems of martyrdom, 
which in fact raise important moral and religious issues of no 
direct concern to the lawyer. Indeed, in the narrowest sense, the 
a of Paradise to the martyr—‘witness’, shahid—may figure 

ess prominently in the Islamic inagination than in the Christian 
picture of Islam. The wider use of the idea of the shahid is more 
stimulating. Many early Islamic ideas of a martyr perhaps derive 
from Christianity, but extensions of the idea, characteristic of 


9 Joinville, LXXVII. Roland, 89. 
10 History of the Crusades, vol. i, p. 84. 
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Islam, made it possible to think of almost anyone who died a 
violent death as a martyr, and even of one who died fighting his 
sins, as a martyr in the jihad against evil.11 This was not always the 
deification of a passive death, as some manifestations of popular 
religion reveal. In Ja fari Shi ah Islam, for example, a sea 
proportion of cheap reproductions in use by the devout today 
illustrate the battle prowess of the martyred imams, and in this 
way a form of religion which is highly emotional and is obsessed 
by the sufferings of martyrs, closely associates the suffering with 
aggressive warfare. With these Islamic attitudes we may compare 
the modern sentiment which among Western nations invests 
those who have died in the great conscript wars with a kind of 
sanctity; a sentiment which certainly extends to apparently 
atheist Russians. Future wars seem to hold a greater opportunity 
for passive death even than past wars have. When we think 
about the victims of pattern and of atomic bombing in the last 
war, and about possible future victims of nuclear warfare, Muslims 
and Christians alike, we shall wish the innocent who must die to 
be a witness to the truth. 

If there is scope for study of Islamic influences on Christianity, 
in the field of holy war, and of outside influences upon both, 
what matters most is that in many things the two religions share 
a common attitude. When we say that justice, righteousness and 
religion are one and inseparable in all warfare, physical or 
spiritual, and that a just war (if there be such a thing) must be 
holy, these are the conclusions of Islam and Christianity alike. It 
is usual to contrast the Christian idea of natural law with the 
revealed character of Islamic law. Yet even here Professor 
Khadduri’s book may make us reflect that the differences are less 
than we thought. Islamic law considers itself of ‘permanent 
validity, aie of space and time’, and, although it intends 
benefit to the community before the individual, it requires to be 
observed by the individual ‘with sincerity and good faith’. Both 
Christians and Muslims believe that the divine law is universal 
and eternal, unalterable by man, whether they suppose it to be 
known by both reason and revelation, or by revelation alone. 
We lack proportion if we forget that in this we share with Islam 
more than divides us. 

This book gives rise to many profitable reflections, of which 
11 Cf. W. Bjorkman, in Encyclopaedia of Islam, ‘Shahid’. 
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the present writer’s may be the least important. It is permissible 
to say that it is not more than a straightforward account, intended 
to be an informative work of reference and explanation, not a 
revolutionary re-interpretation. In what it intends, it succeeds, 
and an apologetic tendency is only occasionally, and only just, 
perceptible. It is clearly written; its meaning is always plain; it is 
readable as well as factual. If it is rarely speculative, it contains 
some interesting essays, including a clear account of the four great 
schools of law, and a suggestive ‘epilogue’. Particularly satisfactory 
is the care with which the law on particular points is traced from 
its beginning, from the Qur’an and the practice of the Prophet 
and his Companions; for example, in the sections on the dhimmis, 
on treaties, on arbitration and on diplomacy. Perhaps its greatest 
value for Christians is that it is by a Muslim, who sees the law of 
Islam from within. This the greatest Christian or Jewish scholar 
cannot do. If we compare it with any standard account by a 
Christian we see how it appreciates, rather than attacks, the law 
it describes; and yet avoids being disagreeably partisan. This is a 
valuable book, a fruit worthy of the welcome given to Islamic 
scholars in the United States today. 
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La Drpacué, Instructions pes ApéTrEs. By Jean-Paul Audet. 

(Gabalda, Etudes Bibliques; n.p.) 

The Etudes Bibliques have long been recognized as classics of inter- 
national biblical scholarship. The series has included introductory and 
background studies as well as commentaries, and so in this series 
appeared Vaganay’s Evangile de Pierre, and Festugiére’s Hermes 
Trismegistos. Now we are presented with the Didache. Some might 
straightway demur; yet we must bear in mind our author’s challenging 
date: 50-70 A.D. If this is the true date, then the Didache is immensely 
relevant to the New Testament, and accordingly must appear in the 
Etudes Bibliques, and further will, together with de evidence from the 

Judaean Desert Scrolls, necessitate some modifications in histories of 
the New Testament period. 

The date proposed is not thrown out lightly, and whatever con- 
clusions we may come to about the main thesis of the book, we must 
recognize in it an admirable presentation of the famous find of Philo- 
theus Bryennios. After seventy-five years of critical history and critical 
vicissitudes (from a flood of articles and admiration at first to disillusion 
and the view that the Didache only appears old, but in reality is a 
literary fiction put to the service of Montanism at the end of the second 
century) we are now given a thoroughly well planned, and new, treat- 
ment of this little work. As a lesson in methodology, the book could 
not be bettered. Our author has read all the relevant literature, and 
especially has read the Didache again with new eyes. The work and 
exegetical perspicacity here represented can but command respect. 

This edition comprises a full bibliography, an Introduction in eight 
chapters, the text, with full critical apparatus and a translation, a 
commentary and four indexes. For the purposes of this review I shall 
draw attention to or write notes upon some basic ideas in the Intro- 
duction, for this, as so often, summarizes and synthesizes the author’s 
conclusions. 

A first chapter surveys briefly, yet fully adequately, all the modern 
interpretation of the Didache. This is certainly a fair summary of a 
tradition of interpretation originating in Bryennios himself, who 
opted for the genuineness of 9 longer title, through Harnack and 
Zahn, Armitage Robinson, Connolly, Muilenberg and Vokes, who 
are looked upon as having demonstrated beyond all reasonable doubt 
the direct dependence of the Didache on Christian documents of the 
second century. However, wishes for a complete and fresh 

‘investigation were voiced by J. M. Creed (J.T.S., 1938, pp. 370-387) 
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and Th. Klauser (Bonn, 1940. Doctrina Duodecim Apostolorum, Flori- 
legium Patristicum, I, pp. 1-13). This work of Fr J.-P. Audet is certainly 
the answer to those wishes. 

Chapter 2 is an analysis of the text in all its witnesses, and there 
the significant variants are noted. Next comes a survey of the external 
evidence of ancient witnesses such as they are (Chapter 3). 

However, it is Chapter 4 which is the key to our author’s new 
approach and most revealing of his method as of his exegetical skill, 
for here he asks the pertinent question: What is the literary genre of 
this writing, so little known to us? We arrive at some knowledge of 
this by determining the true title of the book. He finally concludes that 
this true title is (there is an analogy with Acts) Didachai ton’ Apostolon, 
Instructions des Apétres, or (Some) Teaching of (Some) Apostles. The 
establishing of the title is rich in results. Not least of these is a perspective 
of the genre littéraire and a characterization of our Didache which is 
‘familiar, very simple, direct, without straining of universal principles. 
Rather does it suggest audiences of limited groups, and an atmosphere 
all homely. What is said is said in a “‘you and I’ tone: “there are two 
ways, one of life and one of death . . . as regards baptism, baptize in the 
name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Ghost, in living water . . . 
in the matter of thanksgiving do thus . . . every true prophet who 
would settle in your midst, deserves to receive his nourishment. . . .” 
There is no hint of “side” or pretension; the speaker, who must also 
be the writer, simply wants to be helpful. He is di trusty servant. There 
is not a single place where he has yielded to other intents or inward 
calculation altogether less simple and less worthy. Even those who have 
imagined him secretly composing his apostolic fiction have only been 
able to base their supposition on the titles of Bryennios’ manuscript 
—which were not his’ (p. 118). 

For Harnack, however, who thought that the longer title was the 
older, the Didache was composed for convert Gentiles; and so truly, 
the Didache is a summary of the teaching received from Christ and 
given to the community of Christians on all matters relating to 
Christian life such as, in the mind of the author, it was preached and 
handed on by the Twelve Apostles. J. A. Robinson, for his part, 
looked upon the Didache as a built-up fiction wherein the author of set 
purpose constructs an apostolic monument, and describes what he 
presumes to have been Fs apostolic discipline imposed upon Gentile 
churches—but again, the whole supposition rests upon the sen title of 
Bryennios’s manuscript. 

In effect the longer title has been responsible for an erroneous 
and tenacious tradition of commentary. Once the true title is grasped, 
and hard upon it the true literary genre of the little book, we can then 
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proceed to The Composition (Chapter 5). A closely reasoned analysis 
of the text of the Didache serves to distinguish two redactions of the 
work by the same author: these are termed D 1 and D 2. Further, we 
are treated to a very able discernment of an intervening gospel com- 
position between D 1 and D 2; the Didache would then na) ona 
tradition related to Matthew, but does not know our Matthew. More 
on this fascinating aspect appears in Chapter 6 (The Sources). We can 
only stop to draw attention to a pre-history of the “Duae Viae’ (p. 158), 
and a rearrangement of the now threadbare arguments of Connolly 
and others. Our author’s solution par une chance inattendue finds con- 
firmation from the Qumran Manual of Discipline. 

The last chapters cover the date and place of origin, and the history 
of the document in antiquity. The conclusion is that the Didache 
probably saw the light in Antioch somewhere between 50 and 70 A.D. 

Among many points of interest and value, let us just note: the 
doxology of the Our Father is in D 1 (Did. 8.2), i.e. before any gospel; 
and the Trinitarian formula for baptism is also in D 1 (Did. 7.1). 
These and like points should make us think anew about New Testa- 
ment times and teaching. A valuable book, and opus facile princeps 
on the Didache. 

ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


THE EMERGENCE OF LIBERAL CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA. By R. D. Cross. 
(Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University Press; 45s.) 
This readable yet weighty book describes the rise of ‘Americanism’ 

—with or without Moan. overtones—with special emphasis on the 

life and times of Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland. It is, very 

~* and properly, fattest in the middle and tapers off at the edges. 

e chapters ‘hee sketch in the Européan background of liberal 
Catholicism, the European (including the Roman) response to 
developments in America, and the epilogue in America itself, are little 
more outlines. But the central part of the story is told in full, on 
the solid foundation of eighty-eight pages of bibliography and notes. 
I retain from it four main impressions. 

First, how right both the conservatives and liberals were, and how 
necessary to the development of the Church. From one point of view, 
a conservative—if extreme, an integralist—Catholic is one who takes 
the Protestant side in the debate on the consequences of — sin. 
Human nature is fundamentally corrupt, and all social developments 
not directly inspired and guided by the Church are to be regarded with 
the deepest suspicion. The liberal takes the Catholic side. Human 
nature is imperfect, but not fundamentally unsound. It is therefore 
reasonable to welcome, and use for the Church’s account, attempts 
like those of modern democratic society to advance the growth of 
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human personality on the common ground of natural morality. Extra 
ecclesiam, the conservative is liable to emphasize, nulla salus, whereas 
the liberal more easily admits that the Spirit works through non- 
Catholic as well as Catholic channels. On this point of extra ecclesiam 
Dr Cross quotes some interesting comments from both the liberal 
and the conservative side. But on the other hand it is above all the 
conservative who is conscious that the Church is founded on that stable 
and nobbly thing, a Rock. The liberal who wishes to build high, wide, 
and swiftly has sometimes to be told to watch his foundations. Or, 
in what has as a matter of fact, in one phrasing or another, been a 
favourite metaphor of American liberal Catholics—Dr Cross quotes 
various samples—the Church needs brakesmen as well as (locomotive) 
engineers. The liberal Catholic’s initiative can range far and fast, just 
because it is safeguarded by the teaching authority of the Church, 
which conservatives take it as their task to ensure is not forgotten. 
But, secondly, at the time Dr Cross describes neither liberals nor 
conservatives in America had worked their philosophy out. If liberal 
and conservative Catholicism both contain part of the truth, it follows 
that the best sort of liberalism will be rather conservative and the best 
sort of conservatism rather liberal. In the Church today I suppose the 
Dutch best represent conservatism with the right sort of liberal tinge. 
Like liberals, they embrace the modern world with both hands. And 
they insist, as good conservatives, that the Church shall advance into 
this world not in open order, scattered and intermingled with the 
enemy, but in a solid phalanx of Catholic parties, unions, radio stations, 
technical colleges and co-ops, presenting a bristling array to outsiders 
and holding each individual Catholic firmly in the ranks. Liberalism 
with a conservative stamp, on the other hand, would be the view of 
those in the Anglo-Saxon countries or, often, in France who prefer to 
see Catholics operating on their own, in open order, as participants in 
neutral movements, but recognize that they can do this Fruith y only 
with the help of intensive individual training in Catholic Action; plus 
that much greater frequency of directives from Pope and Bishops to 
which we have grown accustomed since Leo XIII. In Dr Cross’s 
narrative we can see these ways of thinking taking shape, but as yet, 
by the end of the nineteenth century, only in embryo Sem. His con- 
servatives are still very often plain reactionaries, aware of the need to 
fortify the Rock but not yet convinced that it should be used as a 
base to advance into new territory. His liberals see not only the need 
to advance into new territory but also the value, precisely for their 
liberal enterprises, of the increasingly firm guidance given them from 
Rome. But while appreciating and learning to use modern trends in 
secular culture, they have not yet learnt how to train their own 
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followers to give their contribution to that culture a characteristicall 
Catholic stamp. It has been almost as true of American as of British 
Catholics that their contribution to social movements is negative, a 
question of preventing error rather than of promoting truth. To 
prevent error—to avoid, for instance, revolutionary or class-war 
= in the labour movement—is of course essential. But it falls 
Pe short of the ideal of positively promoting Christian ideals in public 

e. 

Thirdly, there is a word for missionary churches on the advantages 
of obscurity. The Church in America was able, thanks to its insignifi- 
cance in the general Catholic scheme of things, to work out a novel and 
experimental approach to modern society without the alarms and 
excursions experienced by liberal Catholics in, notably, France. This 
approach was already well-developed when American Catholics 
began to attract world-wide attention and, in some quarters, suspicion: 
and by that time they were well able to defend what they were doing. 
They were warned in Longinqua Oceani against possible excesses, but 
subject to this were left to pursue their way in peace. Is the lesson that, 
if we in our time wish to see what new things will characterize the 
Church tomorrow, we should look for them in the missions rather 
than in France, Holland, or even, today, the United States? 

Fourthly, Dr Cross is a Protestant. Occasionally this is apparent 
in a phrase or interpretation that surprises a Catholic reader. A Catholic 
author would have seen more clearly that what might be called 
‘Lourdes and all that’—the devotional movement of the nineteenth 
century, preceding the liturgical movement of the twentieth—is as 
much a part of the freshening-up of the Church in the last century as 
is the work of the liberal Catholics. But slips like this are only occasional. 
One of the best contributions in recent years towards mutual under- 
standing between Protestants and Catholics is the study by scholars on 
either side of the institutions of the other. Those who want an account 
in English of the social action of the Protestant churches find themselves 
referred to the work of Catholics such as Shanahan or Duff. It is all to 
the good that Catholics who are concerned with a vital phase of the 
growth of the Church in America should in turn be referred to this 
solid and impartial study by the Protestant Dr Cross. 

P. FOGARTY 


Tue ILLUMINATED BOOK; ITS HISTORY AND PRODUCTION. By David 

Diringer. (Faber; £6 6s.) 

For most of the centuries covered by this book the most common 
a of God is one in which he holds a book in his hand; 
a book, not a sceptre, is the normal attribute of the medieval vision of 
Christ in majesty. In a largely illiterate society the written word of God 
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had a profound symbolic meaning which it is difficult to imagine in 
our is common coin. The incredible 
industry, pain and wealth, quite apart from artistic gifts, which were 
lavished on a work like the Book of Kells, in parti the embellish- 
ment and elaboration of the actual component letters, testify to the 
value attached to it by contemporary society, a value in this case 
probably both sacramental and magical. The ‘illumination’ of the 
sacred book was not a mere aesthetic refinement or vulgar enrichment; 
we know from the verses of Suger the great abbot of St Denis, and 
from the inscriptions on earlier mosaics that the beauty of shining 
things, of jewels and precious metals, of mosaic and stained glass, was 
a symbol of claritas and lumen with all the theological connotations 
which those words convey. There is reason to think that behind the 
brilliance of colour of Persian book painting, which alone rivals that of 
western Europe, there lies the mystical approach to nature which is so 
clear in contemporary Sufi poetry. The illuminated book was not a 
minor sumptuary art but at the heart of those civilizations which 
produced it. 

The subject is not only important but vast; Dr Diringer refers to 
hundreds of important manuscripts scattered through the libraries of 
Europe and the United States. It is also one on which a great deal of 
scholarly work has been done this century, work which is continuing 
today with increasing momentum. Not only is new material being 
published, and dates, provenance and interrelationships being clarified 
and established, but the aesthetic analysis which we owe to German 
scholarship is opening our eyes to much of this unfamiliar art by study- 
ing its representational languages, conceptions of space and its relation 
to the picture surface, notions of images and their power to evoke a 
presence to the beholder, the physical qualities of paint and metal 
and the intentions behind their discrplining into geometric and organic 
patterns. Linked with this is the unravelling of the debt of the middle 
ages to classical art, of which the evidence accumulates; on the one 
hand there is the tracing of subjects and compositions which prove 
over and over again to derive, or point back, to classical prototypes; 
on the other hand the stylistic legacy, the great range of visual language 
current in the late Roman Empire, of which some strains persisted 
as a living tradition and inspiration in the Eastern Empire while others 
survived in books known or discovered by medieval artists, but now 
almost all lost. It is an extremely complicated, and as yet half-told 
story. 

Dr Diringer offers ‘to bring to the intelligent reader the sifted results 
of the most reliable research’ on the illuminated book throughout its 
history, and he includes Armenian, Syriac, Coptic, Hebrew, Arabic, 
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Persian and Moghul (though not Hindu), as well as Western manu- 
scripts. His approach to this vast subject is very simple. He has not 
attempted to impose upon it any ideas of his own, = arranging it 
more or less geographically and chronologically he cites (in most 
sections) all the major and a great many secondary examples, together 
with quotations from a mixed collection of authorities. The result is a 
rather curious patchwork. Dr Diringer’s own taste seems to coincide 
rather with that of J. A. Herbert, writing in 1911, than with that of 
more recent scholars, and his occasional historical reflections seem to 
belong to an even earlier period, with the odd result that the intro- 
ductory paragraph of his section is sometimes directly contradicted by 
what PL a This eclectic method also sometimes leads to the same 
MSS. turning up in two different sections (the Douce Apocalypse is 
quoted as both English and French, the Canterbury Gospels, Vespasian 
A.L, as possibly sent to England by St Gregory, and dated 720; in the 
former case the plate reference is to an early Gothic Beatus page). 
As a conspectus of the subject the book covers a far wider field than any 
previous single volume and provides classified references to a great 
wealth of material. The 260 pages of plates are variable in quality but 
very generous in quantity and give an interesting suggestion of the 
extraordinary variety, richness and importance of this art. The illustra- 
tion to Henry of Blois’s Psalter has, however, strayed into the Anglo- 
Saxon section and that to the Anglo-Saxon Gospels in the Morgan 
collection is among the Romanesque plates. It seems odd to illustrate 
the Utrecht Psalter by the Gospel title-page of a hundred years earlier 
which is bound up with it. The Persian section takes practically no 
account of the research of the last thirty years. 
NICOLETE GRAY 


BRADWARDINE AND THE Pexacians. A Study of the De Causa Dei and 
its —— By Gordon Leff. (Cambridge University Press; 
32s. 6d. 
aba Bradwardine, fellow of Merton College, Oxford, in the 

first half of the fourteenth century, and Archbishop of Canterbury 

for a month before his death in 1349, is best-known for his massive 

De Causa Dei adversus Pelagianos et de virtutum causa ad suos Mertonenses, 

completed in 1344. Yet, Though the De Causa Dei has been in print 

since 1617, when Sir Henry Saville edited it, the work has occasioned 
very little serious study; this, perhaps, was mainly due to the formidable 
size of the volume, which, in Saville’s edition, runs to 876 folio pages. 

Dr Leff’s venture is therefore, at its very least, a brave one. For not 

only has he attempted to uncover the theological principles upon 

which the De Causa Dei rests, but he has also made a fine effort to 
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identify those ‘modern Pelagians’ against whom the work was directed. 
This second part of Dr Leff’s book is perhaps more successful than the 
first. In it he argues convincingly that the principal ‘Pelagians’ were 
William of Ockham and other Nominalists of the period. These were 
exaggerating the powers of human free will at the expense of the 
inherent necessity of divine grace; Bradwardine, on the other hand, 
argued for a divine predetermination that in no way impaired free 
wall Dr Leff’s analysis of Bradwardine’s theology, however, is not as 
complete as one would wish it to be. It is not at all clear, for example, 
that Bradwardine’s doctrine of concursus praevius is all that original; 
or that the doctrine has been fully rendered. There are, moreover, 
some curious lapses in a professedly scientific treatise. It is surprising, 
for instance, to find that decrees of the Council of Trent on Justification 
are sometimes quoted not from a critical text or even from Denzinger, 
but from some very secondary sources. Again, the title of a work of 
Garrigou-Lagrange published in ‘St Louis and London, in 1934’ is hardl 
Dieu: son existence et sa nature, although there was, I believe, an English 
translation of sorts published in that year. 
LEONARD BOYLE, O.P. 


READINGS IN THE History OF WESTERN CrvitizaTIon. Selected with 
introduction and commentary by Thomas P. Neill. Vol. I. (The 
Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland; $2.25.) 

This will make sad reading for those of us who believe that there is 
no such _— as Catholic or Protestant history but only Catholic or 
Protestant religious fiction. It consists of twenty-four extracts from 
previously published books dealing with historical problems. It is 
intended to represent the conclusions of ‘competent Catholic scholars’ 
‘who are ps historians accepted outside Catholic circles and whose 
interest is to present the truth dispassionately’. This is a high ideal and 
is fully consonant with the magisterial address by Pope Pius XII to the 
Historical Congress at Rome in 1955 which is printed as a preface. It is 
fulfilled in three of the twenty-four articles, those by Christopher 
Dawson, Henri Grégoire and Pierre Janelle. 

But it is a dismal thought that a new generation of undergraduates 
in Catholic Universities are to be brought up to accept as serious 
history Mr Chesterton’s delightful whimsies on Neanderthal Man, 
Mr Belloc’s splendidly mendacious rhetoric on Alaric, and Mr Hollis’s 
brilliant journalism on Elizabeth and Cecil. It is odd to find Father 
Arendzen described as ‘a scholar whose conclusions are based on 
exhaustive study and whose findings have not been challenged by 
serious students of any faith’. The Editor plunges back into the past 
to find suitable contributors; the character of the Renaissance is 
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described by an extract by Dr Ludwig Pastor. It is only fair to add that 

the volume contains much clean adele notably by the editor and 

by Father Hull, and that it is a rare thing for polemic to be clean. 
GeERVASE MATHEW, 
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NAPOLEON IN His Time, by Jean Savant (Putnam, 30s.), will surely 
rank as one of the finest books on Napoleon. Not that Napoleon 
enthusiasts would ever give it their approval, for the picture that 
emerges is of a most unlikeable man, indeed of a homens detestable 
man. M. Savant presents, with introductory comment, contemporary 
accounts of Napoleon. From the very first page of this completely 
fascinating hom it is clear that the disagreeable boy in Ajaccio is 

oing to grow into that sullen-looking man on the Bellerophon, 
em on a ruined Europe and his shattered hopes. So many 
different people who knew Napoleon well are in agreement; he was 
not sympathique. M. Savant deserves the highest commendation for 
this first-class anthology. Miss Katherine John, who has translated and 
edited the book, also deserves the highest commendation for a first- 
class translation. 


